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The Freedmen's Bureau in Georgia in 1865-6:* 
<iAn Instrument of Reconstruction 

C. MILDRED THOMPSON, Ph.D. 
Associate Professor of History, Vassar College 

Now that another war has come and gone, and a second 
era of reconstruction is upon us, the time has come to examine 
and evaluate anew the instruments of peace-making which 
were invented and experimented with in the aftermath of the 
Civil War. To the Southerner of the late sixties and the 
seventies, the Freedmen's Bureau constituted undoubtedly 
one of the chief elements in the barbarism of reconstruction. 
But to the American of a half-century later, acutely conscious 
of the monstrous proportions of after-war problems of labor 
unrest, of relief of the destitute and disabled, of political dis- 
content, the machinery devised in 1865 to effect the solution 
of kindred problems can be examined with more sympathetic 
interest and understanding. To-day we recognize as a scien- 
tific generality what was to the older generation of my 
readers the most intense emotional experience, that peace 
may be more painful than war — peace with all the bitterness 
of war and without its spiritual exaltation; with exhausted 
energy and collapsed ideals in place of physical exhilaration 
and dauntless purpose. With this new knowledge of the gen- 
eral character of after-war phenomena, we can perhaps re- 
view the activities of Civil War reconstruction in clearer per- 
spective. 

When the Civil War came to an end, nearly a half-million 
negro slaves in Georgia became free. They were thereby 
entitled to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. Liberty 
they took, many of them, and happiness they pursued by the 
only road open to them, in wandering off from the planta- 
tions where they had belonged and in roaming at will. But 
life and the means of living were precarious indeed. Petty 
thieving and such charity as could be secured from army com- 
manders where they were within reach furnished the only 

1. Presented at the fourth annual meeting of the Georgia Historical Asaociatlon, 
May 22, 1920. 
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barriers against starvation to the thousands of negroes who 
were testing their freedom in the spring and summer of 1865. 
Accounts from travelers and newspapers in Georgia cities give 
many pictures of the distress of the nomad blacks, "who had 
clearly let go the bird in hand without any proapect of finding 
even one in the bush," as a Northern newspaper correspon- 
dent described them.^" One old colored woman, who was 
asked why she left her old home, replied, "What fur? 'Joy 
my freedom I"» Herein was defined the sumtnum bonum of 
the vagabond freedmen in the first months of their emancipa- 
tion. 

But the negroes in their voluntary hegira were not the only 
ones whose needs called for relief. As a result of the devas- 
tating march of Sherman's army in 1864, hundreds of families 
of the poorer whites in the upper part of the State found their 
crops ruined and their small farms in a hopeless condition for 
future production. The armies of occupation were beset by 
refugees whose needs were more serious than could be met by 
the hand-to-mouth relief provided by military officers. In the 
summer of 1865 an investigation of conditions in fifteen 
counties in Northwest Georgia revealed that nearly six thou- 
sand families were entirely destitute, raising no crop what- 
ever, and many more had supplies to last for only a short 
period.' The refugee whites, therefore, as well as the freed- 
men, presented to the United States government a problem 
more far-reaching than could be solved by the temporary 
measures of the ordinary military force. And to these two 
elements was added a third, which completed the special 
field of operations of the Federal Bureau of Refugees, Freed- 
men and Abandoned Lands. With the danger threatened 
from Federal gunboats in 1862 and after, many planters 
from the sea-islands and along the mainland of the Georgia 
coast abandoned their plantations and transported their 
slaves when possible to the less disturbed inland. These plan- 
tations and other abandoned lands were put under the custo- 
dianship of the Bureau to be used by it in furthering the ex- 

Id. Sidney Andrews, Sauth Since tbe War, p., 349 ; Augusta ConttUutionaHit, Jun«4« 
2. Andrews, South Since the War, p. 3fi3. 

1866 ; New York Times, Nov. 23, 1866 (B. C. Truman). 
8. Offlclal Records of the War ot the Rebellion, ▼. 48, pt 2, pp. 1061-2. 
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periments which had been begun by General Sherman and 
others in the establishment of freedmen colonies. By the Act 
of March 3, 1865, which created the Freedmen's Bureau, as 
it was commonly called, under the Department of War, Con- 
gress recognized that the conquering armies in settling the 
problem of the preservation of the Union, must meet still 
more stubborn difficulties in the establishment of freedom 
under the new order." As an instrument of social and eco- 
nomic reconstruction the Bureau exercised its functions chiefly 
in the following fields: in administering relief, in securing 
employment and supervising labor terms, in establishing 
justice, and in providing education for the freedmen. 

During the greater part of the period covered by this study 
the work of the Freedmen's Bureau in Georgia was directed 
by General David Tillson as Assistant Commissioner for the 
State, and to him is due the somewhat greater measure of 
success and the lesser degree of rancor which the Freedmen's 
Bureau met in Georgia than in others of the Southern States.' 
The most insistent and obvious need which confronted him 
when he assumed his duties in September, 1865, was to pro- 
vide aid for the destitute freedmen and other refugees who 
had congregated in the more populous towns. In Macon, 
Atlanta, Augusta, Savannah and elsewhere multitudes of 
feeble men, women and children were living either in the open 
or in rude shelters of logs and brush. Under these conditions 
there was inevitably much sickness with a high rate of mor- 
tality, and to make matters worse, a severe epidemic of small- 
pox spread rapidly through the dirty hovels and congested 
quarters where negroes had taken refuge." As the need for 
food, clothing, shelter, and medical attendance was far 
greater than could be met by the resources of the city authori- 
ties or by local philanthropic societies, the agents of the 
Freedmen's Bureau came to the rescue. During the first fifteen 
months of the operation of the Bureau, from June, 1865, to 
September, 1866, rations to the number of 847,699 were 
issued in Georgia, considerably less, it may be noted, than in 

4. 13 Statutes at Large, 507. 

5. Petrce, Freedmen's Bureau, p. 172. 

6. Pioneer Citizens' Society History of Atlanta, pp. 92-3; C. H. Howard, report 
printed in Report of the Joint Committee on Reconstruction, 1866, p. 46. 
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Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, or Alabama 
within the same period.' In July, 1865, the medical depart- 
ment of the Bureau was established in Georgia with J. W." 
Lawton as Surgeon-in-Chief on General Tillson's staff. Three 
commissioned medical officers with seven private physicians 
under contract supervised the five hospitals which were estab- 
lished and in general administered the public health work of 
the Bureau in its first year. In 1865 the death rate among the 
f reedmen as reported by the Assistant Commissioner in Geor- 
gia was 22 per cent." While this agency of the Federal gov- 
ernment in its work of civilian relief and public health was 
of incalculable aid in meeting the elemental needs of the 
freedmcn in the first months of peace, its blessings were not 
entirely unmixed. In so far as the Bureau was an agent of 
charity, it tended to increase the evils of poverty it aimed to 
remedy. As freedmen who had abandoned the plough in the 
field for the charms of city life found it possible to subsist in 
idleness upon the bounty of the government, more and more 
of the former slaves were impelled to do likewise. This 
double evil of crowding the cities with pauper blacks and of 
removing labor from the growing crops brought a stern order 
from General Tillson that rations were not to be furnished to 
able-bodied negroes for whom work could be found." Some- 
what later Tillson gave notice that the Bureau did not intend 
to remove from the plantations the aged, decrepit freedmen 
and young children, who should be cared for by the owners 
of the plantations until the State might make provision for 
them." Undoubtedly the Freedmen's Bureau had too limited 
resources to take upon itself the great problem of the aged 
and child dependents of the slave regime, and yet there was 
much point to this criticism of the order made by the editor 
of the Columbus Enquirer: "The plantation economy was an 
integral system, all the parts of which were necessary to sus- 
tain it. When the government took away the effective work- 
ing force, it knocked away the prop that upheld the whole 
system; it withdrew the efficient workers, and with them the 

7. Pelrce, Freedmen's Butean, p. 98. 

8. Report of tbe Freedmen's Bureau for 1865. 

9. TIllsoD, Circular No. 2, Oct 3, 1865, In MIlledgeTllle Federal Union, Oct 17, 1865. 

10. Circular No. S, Dec 22, 1866, in HtlledgcTllle Federal OnUm, Jan. 9, 1866. 
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means by which the owner was enabled to provide for those 
who could not provide for themselves." " 

In attempting to diminish the need of relief by decreasing 
idleness, the Bureau entered upon the task which was by far 
the most important of all its labors, and without which the 
work of relief would have developed into mere pauperiza- 
tion. The part of the Freedmen's Bureau in readjusting labor 
and in acting as intermediary between the employer and the 
worker in the most difficult period of transition from slavery 
to freedom is to my mind its most valuable contribution to 
the process and the progress of reconstruction. 

As the Confederate armies surrendered In April and May, 
the immediate uneasiness and restlessness of the negro labor- 
ers, which were the first fi-uits of freedom, came in the very 
midst of the growing season. With the customary compulsion 
of slavery removed, the planter was for the most part utterly 
helpless in keeping his hands at work through the summer 
and until the crop was harvested In the late fall. Although 
there was no organized movement among the freedmen to 
conduct strikes for shorter hours and higher wages, the dread 
of the present day capitalist, the employer In 1865 had to 
meet a far more difficult condition in the completely irrespon- 
sible mood of the workers. With their low standards of liv- 
ing and somewhat formless ideas of the rights of property, 
the natural heritage of slavery, the negroes were compelled 
by no necessity to labor. Moreover the belief spread rapidly 
and was held tenaciously among the freedmen in the fall of 
1 865 that the land of their masters would be theirs, and that 
Christmas time would bring to them a division of the prop- 
erty of their former owners. 

While it is beyond controversy that the serious economic 
failure of Georgia in the first year after the war was due to 
the unstability of labor more than to any other one factor, 
yet this failure might have been worse, I think, had it not 
been for the mediating efforts of the Freedmen's Bureau. The 
first agents assigned to Georgia were stationed at Savannah 
and Augusta in the spring of 1865, acting under General 
Saxton, who was in command of the work in South Carolina 

11. Reprinted in Milledgevllle Federal Union, Jan. 9, 1866. 
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and Georgia. One of the first activities of the Bureau repre- 
sentatives was in behalf of stabilizing labor, in the attempt 
to keep the negroes at work upon the plantations. During the 
summer many public meetings in Eastern and Central Geor- 
gia were addressed by members of General Saxton's staff. 
At these meetings the speakers counseled the negroes to re- 
main at work on the plantations where they were, and warned 
them if they should quit work before the expiration of their 
contract they would forfeit all their expected share of gain. 
Moreover to the planters they promised that the government 
would help to induce the negroes to enter contracts to labor 
for the season and to hold them to their agreements, pro- 
vided the planter for his part should offer fair rewards to the 
worker in a just share of the crop or equivalent wage." While 
there was as much irritation and suspicion on the part of the 
planters against this outside interference between them and 
their hands, quite as much as the employer to-day feels against 
a government commission, still the impotence of the planter 
was such that he was was forced to appeal to its offices while 
he at the same time deplored its ofiiciousness, as it seemed to 
him. 

Toward the end of the year, as the Christmas holidays 
approached, there was even more unrest among the freed- 
men than had been evident in the summer, and the great 
expectations of the division of the land, together with their 
dissatisfaction with their share of earnings for the past sea- 
son, made it almost impossible for planters to secure hands 
by contract for the next year's labor. After an appeal for 
help was made to the Freedmen's Bureau, General Tillson 
held meetings with freedmen and also with groups of planters 
in an attempt to define a satisfactory policy for the Bureau 
in freedmen's affairs. Shortly after these meetings were held, 
a general circular order issued by General Tillson announced 
the , regulations which should govern the Bureau in these 
matters : " 

"Freed people have the right to select their own employers, 
but if they continue to neglect or refuse to make contracts, 

12. Augusta Con$titutUmaU*t, M«y 27, 1865 ; MllledgeTille Federal Union, Aug. 22, 

Sept 6, 1866 ; Southern Cultivator, July, 186B. _ _ , .. 

18. Circular No. 6, Dec. 22, 1866, In Mllledgevllle Federal Union, Jan. 9, 1866. 
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then, on and after January loth, 1 866, officers and agents of 
the Bureau will have the right, and it shall be their duty, to 
make contracts for them, in all. cases where employers offer 
good wages and kind treatment, unless the freed people be- 
long to the class above excepted [owners of property], or can 
show that they can obtain better terms : — contracts so made 
shall be as binding on both parties as though made with the 
full consent of the freed people." 

While it was difficult enough to the planters in the first 
instance to persuade negroes to make contracts and to settle 
down to work, it was still more difficult to hold them through 
the crop season when other employers were competing 
actively in the market for labor service. That the Freedmen's 
Bureau was willing to lend its aid to the planter to cope with 
this special problem is apparent by the following regulation, 
established also in Circular No. 5 quoted above : 

"All persons are forbidden to tamper with or entice labor- 
ers to leave their employers before the expiration of their 
contracts, either by offering higher wages or other induce- 
ments. Officers and agents will punish, by fine or otherwise, 
any person who may be convicted of such acts." " 

From these and other acts of General Tillson, it is evident 
that he took cognizance with great fairness of the interests 
of the white employers and did not attempt to regulate labor 
conditions with a view solely to guarding the rights of his 
wards. General Tillson plainly conceived it to be his duty as 
guardian of the freedmen to foster the mutual interests of 
the two races in so far as he was able. Much of the irritation 
in the South against the Freedmen's Bureau came from its 
position, as it appeared to the white citizens, as meddler from 
the outside in domestic concerns. In order to secure the good 
will and co-operation of Georgians, General TUison ap- 
pointed citizens of the State as agents for the Bureau. Before- 
this the personnel of the Bureau had been limited practically 
to army officers, detailed to its service, primarily because the 
bill of 1865 gave no appropriations for salaries. In the lack 
of any regular remuneration such as other agents received 

14. See also, Augusta Chronicle. Jan. 9, March 24, 1866 ; Macon Journal and Messen- 
ger, Jan. 16, 1866 ; Trowbridge, Picture of the Desolated States, p. 495. 
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from their army pay, the fee system was introduced to pay 
the civil appointees of the Bureau. But this practice was 
easily subject to abuse and aroused so much dissatisfaction 
that it was abolished in Georgia by General Howard, head of 
the Freedmcn's Bureau, in 1867." 

As the nearest friend of the freedman, the agent of the 
government which had given him liberty had for one of his 
duties the securing of justice to the negroes. In the first 
months after the surrender, in the lawlessness which followed 
the collapse of the old government before a new organization 
was effected, the provost marshal courts assumed jurisdiction 
over offences committed by whites and blacks alike. After the 
Freedmen's Bureau was organized the function of adminis- 
tering justice where negroes were concerned was taken over 
by its agents, and the military power was called upon only in 
the most serious disturbances. But by the time the Bureau 
was well established in the winter of 1 865 the civil reconstitu- 
tion of Georgia had rehabilitated the regular state, county 
and municipal courts, which offered a fair degree of justice 
to negro offenders. As the laws which conferred civil rights 
upon "persons of color" were far less restrictive in Georgia 
than were the Black Codes of Mississippi, Alabama and other 
Southern States, there was less need of outside protection for 
the freedmen." Moreover, General Tillson's policy of trust- 
ing to home rule as far as possible allowed the law to take its 
course except in relatively few cases where there seemed no 
disposition to punish offences against freedmen or where the 
freedmen appeared to be unfairly handled. In one notable 
case in Henry County in which outrages upon freedmen by 
white citizens were reported. General Tillson sent a detach- 
ment of troops to apprehend the offenders, and from this 
action a serious conflict between the civil and the military 
authorities resulted. Finally, the offenders who had been ar- 
rested by military force were ordered by General Tillson to 
be delivered to the civil courts for trial, and the authorities 
of the county on their part pledged that the law would be 
enforced in offences against colored people.** 

15. Peirce, Freedmen's Bureau, p. 143. 

16. See Georgia Session iMwa, 1865-66 ; AXigusts CHronicte, Ap. 29, 1866 (Intenriew 
with 0«n. Tillson). 

17. AucuBto Chronicle, Oct 21, 1866 ; MlUedgevlUc JTeiTeral UnUm, Oct. 23. 1866. 
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One of the most abiding of the labors of the Freedmen's 
Bureau was its work for the education of the freedmen. 
Before the war came to an end various philanthropic societies 
in the North had established schools and provided teachers 
In parts of the South as soon as the Northern armies main- 
tained their conquest; and when the Bureau was formed the 
private societies continued to work for the education of the 
freedmen under its auspices. The officers of the Bureau were 
able to furnish buildings which had been seized as property 
of the Confederate government, or to rent houses where no 
confiscated property was available. Teachers, equipment and 
supplies were furnished by the New England Freedmen's Aid 
Society, by the American Missionary Society and various 
other private organizations for work among the freedmen. 
In the fall of 1865 schools were opened in the principal cities 
and continued to the end of the school term." In addition to 
the regular day schools for colored children, night schools 
were conducted for the benefit of the illiterate adults who 
were eager to learn to read and write." In Savannah the 
negroes themselves formed an Educational Alliance to pro- 
vide schools for their children, which were supported and 
taught by negroes.*** And in a few places plantation schools 
were established and supported by the planters, although the 
parents of the pupils were expected to pay a small sum 
monthly in money or provisions to the teachers."' As the 
State had no common school system and provided no educa- 
tion for negroes at public expense at this time, and as the 
private attempts for negro education were of small con- 
sequence, it may be said that the Freedmen's Bureau was the 
only important medium through which the freedmen could 
gain education in the years immediately following the war. 

In the compass of so brief a paper I have limited the study 
of the Freedmen's Bureau in Georgia to the year and a half 
immediately following the surrender of the Confederate 

18. Report of E. A. Ware, Superintendent of Education for Georgia under the Froed- 
men's Bureau, 1868, in Senate Journal, 1868, pp. 78-78 ; Report of Reoonstnio- 
tion Committee, pp. 33, 45-46. 

19. Macon Telef/raph, Feb. 7, 1866 ; Trowbridge, Picture of the Desolated States, 
pp. 465-6. 490. 

20. Ibid. p. 509. 

21. Augusta Chronicle, April 26, 1867. 
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armies, and have emphasized its attempts and its achieve- 
ments as an agency of peace-making. Most of the functions 
performed by this Federal bureau in 1865 have their counter- 
part in the reconstruction in which we are now involved. 
Some of it$ services, such as prpviding food and shelter for 
the needy, medical care for the sick and protection for the 
weak, are now rendered by semi-public associations like the 
Red Cross and allied societies. In its work to diminish unem- 
ployment, to find labor for negroes idle from necessity or 
from choice, to supervise and control terms of labor, the 
Bureau was more far-reaching than were the recent employ- 
ment agencies of the United States governmnt. The assign- 
ment of public lands to unemployed soldiers has been only a 
suggested policy of present reconstruction, while actual ex- 
periments in the apportionment of abandoned lands and the 
formation of negro farm colonies were tried under the direc- 
tion of the Freedmen's Bureau in 1865. In maintaining the 
freedmen under its own jurisdiction, in using the civil courts 
and laws or in setting them aside at will, in appealing to mili- 
tary force to sustain its protecting arm, the Freedmen's 
Bureau in its essential elements was not unlike the mandatory 
power over backward peoples as proposed in the covenant 
of the League of Nations. Thus, in re-examining the work 
of the Freedmen's Bureau in Georgia in the new light of the 
persistent needs and difficulties of the aftermath of war, the 
writer reinforces the judgment which she reached several 
years ago in a study of the Reconstruction period in Georgia, 
that the Freedmen's Bureau was a constructive force of large 
significance in the economic and social adjustment during the 
immediate transition from slavery to freedom.** 
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